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4 INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


to the life of the country and age of its production, and true also to 
general human nature everywhere and always. With reference to the 
fiction of the Middle Ages, it is a triumphant satire; with reference to 
modern novels, it is the first and the most widely enjoyed. In its author's 
words: “It is so conspicuous and void af difficulty that children may 
handle him, youths may read him, men may understand him, and old 
men may celebrate him.” 




















10 AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


the melancholy man, by the reading thereof, may be urged to laughter, 
the pleasant disposition increased, the simple not cloyed; and that the 
judicious may admire thy invention, the grave not despise it, the prudent 
applaud it. In conclusion, let thy project be to overthrow the ill-compiled 
machina and bulk of those knightly books, abhorred by many, but 
applauded by more; for, if thou bring this to pass, thou hast not achieved 
a small matter.’ 

I listened with very great attention to my friend’s speech; and his 
reasons are so firmly imprinted in my mind, as, without making any 
reply unto them, I approved them all for good, and framed my preface of 
them, wherein, sweet reader, thou mayst perceive my friend’s discretion, 
my happiness to meet with so good a counsellor at such a pinch, and thine 
own ease in finding so plainly and sincerely related The History of the 
famous Don Quixote of the Mancha, of whom it is the common opinion 
of all the inhabitants bordering on the field of Montiel that he was the 
most chaste, enamoured, and valiant knight that hath been seen, read, 
or heard of these many ages. I will not endear the benefit and service I 
have done thee, by making thee acquainted with so noble and honourable 
a knight, but only do desire that thou gratify me for the notice of the 
famous Sancho Panza, his squire, in whom, in mine opinion, are deci- 
phered all the squirelike graces dispersed throughout the vain rout of 
knightly books. And herewithal, I bid thee farewell, and do not forget 
me. Vale. 
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22 DON QUIXOTE 
wench, with whom he was sometime in love, although, as is under- 
stood, she never knew or took notice thereof, She was called Aldonsa 
Lorenzo, and her he thought fittest to entitle with the name of Lady 
of his thoughts, and searching a name for her that should not vary 
much from her own, and yet should draw and aveer somewhat to 
that of a princess or great lady, he called her Dulcinea del Toboso 
(for there she was born), a name in his conceit harmonious, strange, 
and significant, like to all the others that he had given to his things. 






































































































































6 DON QUIXOTE 
Basquish: ‘Get thee away, knight, in an ill hour. By the God that 
created me, if thou leave not the coach, I will kill thee, as sure as 1 
am a Biscaine.” Don Quixote, understanding him, did answer, with 
great staidness: ‘If thou were a knight, as thou art not, 1 would by 
this have punished thy folly and presumption, caitiff creature!’ The 
Biscaine replied, with great fury: “Not I a gentleman! I swear God 
thou liest, as well as Iam a Christian. If thou cast away thy lance, 
and draw thy sword, thou shale see the water as scan as thou shale 
carry away the cat: a Biscaine by land, and a gentleman by sea, a 
gentleman in spite of the devil; and thou liest, if other things thou 
sayst!" ‘Straight thou shalt see that,” said Agrages; replied Don 
Quixote; and, throwing his lance to the ground, he out with his 
sword, and took his buckler, and set on the Biseaine, with resolution 
to Kill him, ‘The Riscaine, seeing him approach in thar manner, 
although he desired to alight off his mule, which was not to be 
srusted, being one of those naughty ones which are wont to be hired, 
yet had he no leisure to do any other thing than to draw out his 
sword; but it befel him happily to be near to the coach, out of which 
he snatched a cushion, that served him for a shield; and presently 
the one made upon the other like mortal enemies. Those that’ were 
present laboured all that they might, but in vain, to compound the 
matter between them; for the Biscaine swore, in his bad language, 
that if they hindered him from ending the battle, he would put his 
lady, and all the rest that dared to disturb him, to the sword. 
The lady, astonished and fearful of that which she beheld, com- 
manded the coachman to go a little out of the way, and sat aloof, 
beholding the rigorous conflict; in the progress whereof the Biscaine 
gave Don Quixote over the target a mighty blow on one of the 
shoulders, where, if it had not found resistance in his armour, it 
would doubrlestly have cleft him down to the girdle. Don Quixote, 
fecling the weight of thar unmeasurable blow, cried, with a loud 
voice, saying, ‘O Dulcinea! lady of my soul! the ower of all beauty! 
succor this thy knight, who to set forth thy worth, finds himself in 
this dangerous trance!” The saying of these words, the gripping 
fast of his sword, the covering of himself well with his buckler, and 
the assailing of the Biscaine, was done all in one instant, resolving 
to venture all the success of the battle on thar one only blow. The 





THE BISCAINE SQUIRE 67 
Biscaine, who perceived him come in that manner, perceived, by his 
doughtiness, his intention, and resolved to do the like; and therefore 
expected him very well, covered with his cushion, not being able 
to manage his mule as he wished from one part to another, who 
was not able to go a step, it was so wearied, as a beast never before 
used to the like toys. Don Quixote, as we have said, came against 
the wary Biscaine with his sword lifted aloft, with full resolution 
to part him in two; and all the beholders stood, with great fear 
suspended, to see the success of those monstrous blows wherewithal 
they threatened one another. And the lady of the coach, with her 
gentlewomen, made a thousand vows and offerings to all the devout 
places of Spain, to the end that God might deliver the squire and 
themselves out of that great danger wherein they were. 

But it is to be deplored how, in this very point and term, the 
author of this history leaves his battle depending, excusing himself 
that he could find no more written of the acts of Don Quixote than 
those which he hath already recounted. True it is, that the second 
writer of this work would not believe that so curious a history was 
drowned in the jaws of oblivion, or that the wits of the Mancha were 
$0 little curious as not to reserve among their treasures or records 
some treating of this famous knight; and therefore, encour- 
aged by this presumption, he did not despair to find the end of this 
pleasant history; which, Heaven being propitious to him, he got at 
last, after the manner that shall be recounted in the Second Part. 
























































84 DON QUIXOTE 

Here the goatherd ended his ditty, and although Don Quixote 
entreated him to sing somewhat else, yet would not Sancho Panza 
consent to it; who was at that time better disposed to sleep than to 
hear music; and therefore said to his master, ‘You had better pro- 
vide yourself of a place wherein to sleep this night than to hear 
music; for the labour that these good men endure all the day long 
doth not permit that they likewise spend the night in singing’ ‘I 
understand thee well enough, Sancho,’ answered Don Quixote; ‘nor 
did I think less, but that thy manifold visitations of the wine-bottle 
would rather desire to be recompensed with sleep than with music.’ 
“The wine liked us all well,’ quoth Sancho. ‘I do not deny it,’ replied 
Don Quixote; ‘but go thou and lay thee down where thou pleasest, 
for it becomes much more men of my profession to watch than to 
sleep. Yet, notwithstanding, it will not be amiss to lay somewhat 
again to mine ear, for it grieves me very much.’ One of the goat- 
herds, beholding the hurt, bade him be of good cheer, for he would 
apply a remedy that should cure it easily. And, taking some rose- 
mary-leaves of many that grew thereabouts, he hewed them, and 
after mixed a little salt among them; and, applying this medicine 
to the ear, he bound it up well with a cloth, assuring him that he 
needed to use no other medicine; as it proved after, in effect. 


















































100 DON QUIXOTE 
may see the terms to which his mishaps conducted him, I pray you 
to read it, but in such manner as you may be heard; for you shall 
have leisure enough to do it whilst the grave is a-digging’ ‘I will do 
it with all my heart,’ replied Vivaldo; and all those that were present 
having the like desire, they gathered about him, and he, reading it 
with a clear voice, pronounced it thus. 









































again, and turn, as men say, afresh to try fortune; and it is 
requisite that the new possessor have understanding to 
and valour to offend, and defend himself in any adventure 
‘In this last that hath befallen us,’ quoth Sancho, ‘I 
ould I had had that understanding and valour pf which you 
‘speak; but I yow unto you, by the faith of a poor man, that I am 
ow fitter for plaisters than discourses. 1 pray you try whether 
: arise, and we will help Rozinante, although he deserves 
‘it not; for he was the principal cause of all these troubles. I would 
never believed the like before of Rozinante, whom 1 ever held 

e as chaste and peaceable a person as myself. In fine, they say 








t cottons and hollands, it is most evident that 
st feel the grief of this disgrace. And were it not that I 



































124 DON QUIXOTE 

voice and cried out loudly, saying, ‘Shut the inn-door, and see that 
none escape; for here they have killed a man!” This word astonished 
all the combatants so much, as every one left the battle in the very 
terms wherein this voice had overtaken them. The innkeeper retired 
himself to his chamber, the carrier to his coverlets, the wench to her 
couch; and only the unfortunate Don Quixote and Sancho were not 
able to move themselves from the place wherein they lay. ‘The officer 
of the Holy Brotherhood in this space letting slip poor Don Quixote's 
beard, went out for light to search and apprehend the delinquents; 
but he could not find any, for the innkeeper had purposely quenched 
the lamp as he retired to his bed; wherefore the officer was con- 
strained to repair to the chimney, where, with great difficulty, after 
he had spent a long while doing of it he at last lighted a candle, 


























THE EXPENSES OF KNIGHTS-ERRANT 133 


of her, that though she followed that trade, yet had she some shadows 
and lineaments in her of Christianity. As soon as Sancho had 
drunken, he visited his ass’s ribs with his heels twice or thrice; and, 
the inn being opened, he issued out of it, very glad that he had paid 
nothing, and gotten his desire, although it were to the cost of his 
ordinary sureties, to wit, his shoulders. Yet did the innkeeper remain 
possessed of his wallets, as a payment for that he owed him; but 
Sancho was so distracted when he departed as he never missed 
them. After he departed, the innkeeper thought to have shut up the 
inn-door again; but the gentlemen-tossers would not permit, being 
such folk that, if Don Quixote were verily one of the knights of the 
Round Table, yet would not they esteem him two chips. 





















































ADVENTURE OF THE HEARSE 151 
the dead gentleman’s chaplains (which knew how to make much 
of themselves) had brought for their provision. But here succeeded 
another discommodity, which Sancho accounted not as the least, and 
was, that they had no wine to drink; no, nor so much as a drop of 
water to rinse their mouths; and, being scorched with drought, 
Sancho, perceiving the field where they were full of thick and green 
grass, said that which shall ensue in the chapter following. 









































164 DON QUIXOTE 

to prevent the worst; because I know not yet what success chivalry 
may have in these our so miserable times, and I would not have 
my soul suffer in the other world for such a minuity as is thy wages; 
for thou must understand that in this world there is no state so 
dangerous as that of knights-errant.’ “That is most true,’ replied 
Sancho, ‘seeing the only sound of the maces of a fulling-mill could 
trouble and disquiet the heart of so valiant a knight as you are. 
But you may be sure that I will not hereafter once unfold my lips 
to jest at your doings, but only to honour you as my master and 
natural lord.’ ‘By doing so,’ replied Don Quixote, ‘thou shalt live 
on the face of the earth; for, next to our parents, we are bound 
to respect our masters as if they were our fathers.’ 
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474 DON QUIXOTE 
some were that which they are not now, and others are that 
they were not; and it might be that I am of 

anati my beginning might be found to have been 


princess 
teeth, admit me for her lord and spouse, although she knew me to 
be the son of a water-bearer. And if not, here in this place may 
quader weil the carrying of her away perforce, and carrying of her 
where best I liked; for either time or death must needs end her 
father’s displeasure 

“Here comes well to pass that,’ [said] Sancho, ‘which some 
damned fellows are wont to say, “Seek not to get thar with a good 
will which thou mayst take perforce"; although it were better said, 
“The leap of a shrub is more worth than good men's entreaties.” 
I say it to this purpose, that if the king, your father-in-law, will not 
condescend to give unto you the princess, my mistress, then there's 


the poor squire may whistle for any benefit or pleasure you are able 
to do him, if it be not that the damsel of whom you spoke even 
now run away with her lady, and that he pass away his misfortunes 
now and then with her, until Heaven ordain some other thing; for 
1 do think that his lord may give her unto him presently, if she 
please to be his lawful spouse.’ “There’s none that can deprive thee 
of that,’ quoth Don Quixote. “Why, so that this may befall,’ quoth 
Sancho, ‘there's no more but to commend ourselves to God, and let 
fortune run where it may best address us.” ‘God bring it so to pass, 
quoth Don Quixote, ‘as I desire, and thou hast need of, Sancho; 
and Jet him be a wretch that accounts himself one! ‘Let him be so," 
quoth Sancho; ‘for I am an old Christian, and to be an earl there 
is no more requisite.’ “Ay, and ‘tis more than enough,’ quoth Don 
Quixote, ‘for that purpose; and though thou wert not, it made not 
auch matter; for 1, being a king, may give thee nobility, without 
either buying of it, or serving me with nothing; for, in creating 
thee an earl, Jo! thereby thou art a gentleman. And, let men siy 
































184 DON QUIXOTE 

‘The hurly-burly was such as the guards now began to run to hinder 
the slaves from untieing themselves, now to offend Don Quixote 
who assaulted them; so that they could do nothing available to keep 
their prisoners, Sancho, for his part, helped to loose Gines of 
Passamonte, who was the first that leaped free into the field without 
clog, and setting upon the overthrown commissary, he disarmed 
him of his sword and piece, and now aiming at the one and then 
at the other with it, without discharging, made all the guards to 
abandon the field, as well for fear of Passamonte’s piece as also to 
shun the marvellous showers of stones that the slaves, now delivered, 
poured on them. Sancho grew marvellous sad at this success; for 
he suspected that those which fled away would go and give notice 
of the violence committed to the Holy Brotherhood, which would 
presently issue in troops to search the delinquents; and said as much 
to his lord, requesting him to depart presently fram thence, and 
embosk himself in the mountain, which was very near. ‘All is well,’ 
quoth Don Quixote; ‘] know now what is fit to be done.” And so, 
calling together all the slaves that were in a tumult, and had stripped 
the commissary naked, they came all about him to hear what he 
commanded; to whom he said: 

‘It is the part of people well born to gratify and acknowledge the 
benefits they receive, ingratitude being one of the sins that most 
offendeth the Highest. 1 say it, sirs, to this end, because you have, 
by manifest trial, seen that which you have received at my hand, 
in reward whereof I desire, and it is my will, that all of you, loaden 
with that chain from which I even now freed your necks, go pres- 
ently to the city of Toboso, and there present yourselves before the 
Lady Dulcinea of Toboso, and recount unto her that her Knight of 
the Ill-favoured Face sends you there to remember his service to 
her; and relate unto her at large the manner of your freedom, all 
you that have had such noble fortune; and this being done, you may 
after go where you please.’ 

Gines de Passamonte answered for all the rest, saying, “That 
which you demand, good sir, our releaser, is most impossible to be 
performed, by reason that we cannot go all together through these 
ways, but alone and divided, procuring each of us to hide himself 
in the bowels of the earth, to the end we may not be found by the 








186 DON QUIXOTE 

Rozinante, Sancho and Don Quixote, remained alone: the ass stood 
pensive, with his head hanging downwards, shaking now and then 
his ears, thinking that the storm of stones was not yet past, but that 
they still buzzed by his head; Rozinante lay overthrown by his 
master, who was likewise struck down by another blow of a stone; 
Sancho, in fear of the bullets of the Holy Brotherhood; and Don 
Quixote, most discontent to see himself so misused by those very 
same to whom he had done so much good. 
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SANCHO DEPARTS 225 
ground, with his head downward, and his legs aloft, where he 
discovered such things, as Sancho, because he would not see them 
again, turned the bridle and rode away, resting contented and 
satisfied that he might swear that his lord was mad. And so we 
will leave him travelling on his way, until his return, which was 
very soon after. 















































CARDENIO’S STORY 241 
| or that she had not parts in her able to ennoble and adorn any other 
lineage of Spain whatsoever, but because I understood by him, 
that he desired not to marry me until he had seen what Duke 
Ricardo would do for me. Finally, I told him that I dared not 
reveal it to my father, as well for that inconvenience, as for many 
others that made me so afraid, without knowing what they were, 
as methought my desires would never take effect. 

“To all this Don Fernando made me answer, that he would take 
upon him to speak to my father, and persuade him to treat of thar 
affair also with Lucinda’s. O ambitious Marius! O cruel Catiline! 
O facinorous Sylla! O treacherous Galalon! O traitorous Vellido! 
O revengeful Julian! O covetous Judas! Traitor, cruel, revengeful, 
and cozening, what indeserts did this wench commit, who with 
such plaints discovered to thee the secrets and delights of her heart? 
What offence committed I against thee? What words did I speak, 
or counsel did I give, that were not all addressed to the increasing 
of thine honour and profit? But on what do I (the worst of all 
wretches!) complain? seeing that when the current of the stars doth 
bring with it mishaps, by reason they come down precipitately from. 
above, there is no earthly force can withhold, or human industry 
prevent or evacuate them. Who would have imagined that Don 
Fernando, a noble gentleman, discreet, obliged by my deserts, and 
powerful to obtain whatsoever the amorous desire would exact of 
him, where and whensoever it seized on his heart, would (as they 
say) become so corrupt as to deprive me of one only sheep, which 
yer I did not possess? But let these considerations be laid apart as 
unprofitable, that we may knit up again the broken thread of my 
unfortunate history. And therefore I say that, Don Fernando be 
lieving that my presence was a hindrance to put his treacherous and 
wicked design in execution, he resolved to send me to his eldest 
brother, under pretext to get some money of him for to buy six 
great horses, thac he had of purpose, and only to the end T might 
absent myself, bought the very same day that he offered to speak 
himself to my father, and would have me go for the money, because 
he might bring his treacherous intent the better to pass. Could I 
prevent this treason? Or could I perhaps but once imagine it? No, 

truly; but rather, glad for the good merchandise he had made, did 




















CARDENIO'S STORY 247 
here present, for your lawful spouse, according as our holy mother 
of the Church commands?” 1 thrust out all my head and neck out 
of the tapestry, and, with most attentive ears and a troubled mind, 
settled myself to hear what Lucinda answered, expecting by it the 
sentence of my death or the confirmation of my life. Oh, if one had 
dared to sally out at that time, and cry withya loud voice, “O Lu 
cinda! Lucinda! see well what thou doest; consider withal what 
thou owest me! Behold how thou art mine, and that thou canst 
not be any other’s; Note that thy saying of Yea and the end of my 
life shall be both in one instant. O traitor, Don Fernando, robber 
‘of my glory! death of my life! whar is this thou pretendest? what 
wilt thou do? Consider that thou canst not, Christian-like, achieve 
thine intention, seeing Lucinda is my spouse, and I am her hus- 
band.” O foolish man! now that I am absent, and far from the 
danger, I say what I should have done, and not what I did. Now, 
after that I have permitted my dear jewel to be robbed, I exclaim 
on the thief, on whom I might have revenged myself, had I had as 
much heart to do it as I have to complain. In fine, since T was then 
a coward and a fool, it is no matter though I now die ashamed, 
sorry, and frantic. ‘The curate stood expecting Lucinda’s answer a 
good while ere she gave it; and in the end, when I hoped that she 
would take out the poniard to stab herself, or would unloose her 
tongue to say some truth, or use some reason or persuasion thar 
might redound to my benefit, I heard her instead thereof answer, 
with a dismayed and languishing voice, the word “I will.” And then 
Don Fernando said the same; and, giving her the ring, they re- 
mained tied with an indissoluble knot. Then the bridegroom com- 
ing to kiss his spouse, she set her hand upon her heart, and fell in a 
trance between her mother's arms. 

“Now only remains untold the case wherein I was, seeing in that 
Yea, which I had heard, my hopes deluded, Lucinda's words and 
promises falsified, and myself wholly disabled to recover in any 
time the good which I lost in that instant. I rested void of counsel, 
abandoned (in mine opinion) by Heaven, proclaimed an enemy to 
the earth which upheld me, the air denying breath enough for my 
sighs, and the water humour sufficient to mine eyes; only the fire 
increased in such manner as I burned thoroughly with rage and 
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answered the disloyal lord, “bebold, I give thee here my hand to 


you to continue your relation, for a time may come wherein I may 
recount unto you things of the same kind, which will breed no small 


for if fortune had left her any good, it was only the courage which 
she had to bear patiently any disaster that might befall her, being 
certain in her opinion that no new one could arrive which might 
increase a whit those she had already. 

‘Lady, I would not let slip the occasion,’ quoth Cardenio, ‘to tell 
you what I think, if that which 1 imagine were true; and yet there 
is no commodity left to do it, nor can it avail you much to know it!’ 
‘Let it be whar it list,’ said Dorothea; “but that which after befel of 
my relation was this: That Don Fernando took an image that was 
in my chamber for witness of our contract, and added withal most 
forcible words and unusual oaths, promising unto me to become my 
husband; although I warned him, before he had ended his speech, 
to see well what he did, and to weigh the wrath of his father when 
he should see him married to one so base and his vassal, and that 
therefore he should take heed that my beauty (such as it was) 
should not blind him, seeing he should not find therein a sufficient 
excuse for his error, and that if he meant to do me any good, I 
conjured him, by the love that he bore unto me, to licence my for- 






















































































SANCHO AND DON QUIXOTE 289 

‘No, sir,’ said Sancho; ‘for after I gave it, seeing it served for none 

other purpose, I did willingly forget it; and if I remember anything, 

it is that of the “mouldy"—I would say “sovereign lady”; and the 

end, “yours until death, the Knight of the Ill-favoured Face”; and 

I put between these two things in the letter three hundred souls, 
and lives, and sweet eyes. 























296 DON QUIXOTE 

Master Nicholas perceiving them drowned thus in their discourses 
cried out to them to stay and drink of a little fountain that was by 
the way. Don Quixote rested, to Sancho’s very great contentment, 
who was already tired with telling him so many lies, and was afraid 
his master would entrap him in his own words; for, although he 
knew Dulcinea to be of Toboso, yet had he never seen her in his 
life. And Cardenio had by this time put on the apparel Dorothea 
wore when they found her in the mountains, which, though they 
were not very good, yet exceeded with great advantage those which 
he had himself before. And, alighting hard by the fountain, they 
satisfied with the provision the curate had brought with him from 
the inn, although it were but little, the great hunger that pressed 
them. And whilst they took their ease there, a certain young strip 
ling that travelled past by, who, looking very earnestly on all those 
which sat about the fountain, he ran presently after to Don Quixote, 
and, embracing his legs. he said, weeping downright, ‘Oh, my lord, 
do not you know me? Look well upon me: for I am the youth 
Andrew whom you unloosed from the oak whereunto I was tied’ 
Don Quixote presently knew him. and. taking him by the hands, 
he turned to those that were present and said. “Because you may see 
of how great importance it is that there be htserrant in the 
world, to undo wrongs and iniuries that are committed in it by the 
insolent and bad men which live therein, thou shall wit that a few 
days past. as I rode throi d certain lamentable 
screeches and cries, as of scr aicced person. I forth- 
with occurred. borne aw ca, sowards the place 
from whence the lament. I found tied to 
an oaken tree this bey w for which 
Tam marvellous glad, because 
check me.I say that he was 3h 
upward. and a cen 
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will keep his word, if he see the keeping of it can turn any way 
to his damage. But yet, Andrew, thou dost remember how I swore 
that if he paid thee not, I would return and seek him out, and like- 
wise find him, although he conveyed himself into a whale’s belly: 
‘That's true,’ quoth Andrew; ‘but all avails not.’ ‘Thou shalt se 
whether it avails or no presently,’ quoth Don Quixote; and, saying 
so, got up very hastily, and commanded Sancho to bridle Rozinante, 
who was feeding whilst they did eat. Dorothea demanded of him 
what he meant to do. He answered that he would go and find out 
the villain, and punish him for using such bad proceedings, and cause 
Andrew to be paid the last denier, in despite of as many peasants 3s 
lived in the world. To which she answered, entreating him to re 
member that he could not deal with any other adventure, according 
to his promise, until hers were achieved: and seeing that he him- 
self knew it to be true better th, je. that he should pacify 


himseit 
















fore Andrew must 
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e done, although you should see me torn in pieces, yet do not 
sour or help me, but leave me in my disgrace; for it cannot be 
great but that a greater will result from your help, upon whom, 
all the other knights-rrant that are born in the world, I pray 
1 His curse may alight!’ Don Quixote thought to arise to chas- 
him, but he ran away so swiftly as no man durst follow him; 
our knight remained marvellously ashamed at Andrew's tale; 
srefore the rest with much ado suppressed their desire to laugh, 
they should thoroughly confound him. 





CHAPTER V 


ncn Beret At Dox Quixote His Trams 
tue Ixw 


HE dinner being ended, they saddled and went to bore 
presently, and travelled all that day and the next without 
encountering any adventure of price, until they arrived at 
the enly bug and scarecrow of Sancho Panza, and though he would 
full fain have excused his entry into it, yet could he in no wis 
aveid it. The innkeeper, the hostess, her daughter, and Maritornes, 
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old woman and niece!’ ‘Not so much as you think,’ quoth the 
barber; ‘for 1 know also the way to the yard or the chimney, and, in 
good sooth, there is a fire in it good enough for that purpose.’ ‘Would 
you then,’ quoth the host, ‘burn my books?’ ‘No more of them,’ 
quoth the curate; ‘but these first two of Don Cirongilio and Felix 
marie. ‘Are my books perhaps,’ quoth the innkeeper, ‘heretical or 

ical, that you would thus roughly handle them?’ ‘Schis- 
matical, thou shouldst have said,’ quoth the barber, ‘and not phleg- 
‘matical.’ ‘It is so,’ said the innkeeper; ‘but if you will needs burn 
any, 1 pray you, rather let it be that of the Great Captain, and of 
that Garcia; for 1 would rather suffer one of my sons to be 
burned any one of those other two.’ ‘Good friend, these two 
books are lying, and full of follies and vanities; but that of the 
Great Captain is true, and containeth the acts of Gonzalo Hernandez 
of Cordova, who for his sundry and noble acts merited'to be termed 
by all the world the Great Captain, a name famous, illustrious, and 
only deserved by himself, and this other, Diego Garcia of Paredes, 
was a noble gentleman, born in the city of Truxillo in Estremadura, 
and was a most valorous soldier, and of so surpassing force, as he 
would detain a mill-wheel with one hand from turning in the 
midst of the speedliest motion: and standing once at the end of a 
bridge, with a two-handed sword, defended the passage against a 
mighty army that attempted to pass over it; and did so many other 
things, that if another who were a stranger and unpassionate had 
written them, as he did himself who was the relater and histori- 
ographer of his own acts, and therefore recounted them with the 
modesy of a gentleman and proper chronicler, they would have 
drowned all the Hectors, Achilleses, and Rolands in oblivion.’ 
‘There is a jest,’ quoth the innkeeper. ‘Deal with my father, I 
pray you see at what you wonder. A wise tale at the withholding 
of the wheel of a mill. I swear you ought to read that which is read 
in Felixmarte of Hircania, who with one thwart blow cut five mighty 
giants in halves, as if they were of beans, like to the litde friars that 
children make of bean-cods; and. set another time upon a great and 
most powerful army of more than a million and six hundred thou- 
sand soldiers, and overthrew and scattered them all like a flock of 
sheep, What, then, can you say to me of the good Cirongilio of 
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Thracia, who was so animous and valiant, as may be seen in bs 
book; wherein is laid down, that, as he sailed along a river, thet 
issued out of the midst of the water a serpent of fire, and he, as soa 
as he perceived it, leaped upon her, and hanging by her scaly 
shoulders, he wrung her throat so straitly between both his arm 
that the serpent, perceiving herself to be well-nigh strangled, hal 
no other way to save herself but by diving down into the deep 
carrying the knight away with her, who would never let go his 
grip, and when they came to the bottom he found himself by a palace 
in such fair and pleasant gardens, as it was a wonder; and presently 
the serpent turned into an old man, which said to him such things 
as there is no more to be desired. Two figs for the Great Captain 
and that Diego Garcia of whom you speak.’ 

Dorothea, hearing him speak thus, said to Cardenio, “Methinks 
our host wants but little to make up a second part of Don Quixote’ 
“So it seems to me likewise.’ repiied Cardenio: ‘for, as we may coo 
jecture by his words, he certainly believes that everything writes 
in those books passed j iw id down, and barefooted friars 
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of this malet, who forgot it here behind him with these books and 
papers, for it may be that he will sometime return, and although 
I know that I shall have great want of the books, yet will I make 
to him restitution, for although I am an innkeeper, yet God be 
thanked I am a Christian therewithal.’ ‘You have great reason, my 
friend,’ quoth the curate; ‘but yet notwithstanding, if the taste like 
me, thou must give me leave to take a copy thereof.’ ‘With all my 
heart,’ replied the host. And as they two talked, Cardenio, taking 
the book, began to read a little of it, and, it pleasing him as much 
as it had done the curate, he requested him to read it in such sot 
as they might all hear him. “That I would willingly do,’ said the 
curate, ‘if the time were not now more fit for sleeping than reading’ 
‘It were sufficient repose for me,’ said Dorothea, ‘to pass away the 
time listening to some tale or other, for my spirit is not yet so well 
quieted as to atford me licence to sleep, even then when nature 
exacteth it. ‘If that be so” quoth the curate, ‘I will read it, if it 
were but for curiosity: perhaps it containeth some delightful matter: 
Master Nicheias and Sancho entreated the same. The curate, seeing 
and knowing that he should therein do them all a pleasure, and be 
himself likewise receive as great, said, ‘Seeing you will needs bear 
xt. be all of vou attentive, for the hisery beginneth in this manner’ 
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leasings, as he himself might perceive the success thereof, if he did 
again curiously lie in watch for him; a thing which he might well 
excuse, because his most serious labour to satisfy his desire should 
remove all shadow of suspicion. Anselmo believed him, and that 
he might give him the greater commodity, and less occasion of fear, 
he resolved to absent himself from his house some eight days, and 
go to visit a friend of his that dwelt in a village not far from the 
city; and therefore dealt with his friend, that he should send a 
messenger to call for him very earnestly, that, under that pretext, 
he might find an excuse to Camilla for his departure. 

‘O unfortunate and inconsiderate Anselmo! what is that which 
thou dost? what dost thou contrive? or what is that thou goes 
about? Behold, thou workest thine own ruin, laying plots of thine 
own dishonour, and giving order to thy proper perdition, Thy wife 
Camilla is good: thou dost possess her in quiet and peaceable man- 
ner; no man surpriseth thy delights, her thoughts transgress not the 
limits of her house. Thou art her heaven on earth, and the goal to 
which her desires aspire. Thou art the accomplishment and sum of 
her delectation, Thou art tthe square by which she measureth and 
directeth her will, 
Heaven. Since th 
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him believe that the man whom he had espied was Leonela’s 
friend, and none of hers; but seeing her to weep indeed, and be 
greatly afflicted in mind, he began at last to give credit unto the 
truth, and, believing it, was greatly confounded and grieved’ for 
that he had done. And yet, notwithstanding, he answered Camilla 
that she should not trouble or vex herself any more; for he would 
take such order, as Leonela’s impudence should be easily crossed 
and suppressed; and then did recount unto her all that he had said 
to Anselmo, spurred on by the furious rage of jealous indignation, 
and how her husband had agreed to hide himself behind the tapestry 
of the wardrobe, that he might from thence clearly perceive the 
Title loyalty she kept towards him; and demanded pardon of her 
for that folly, and counsel to redress it, and come safely out of the 
intricate eat whereinto his weak-eyed discourse had con- 
ducted him. 

‘Camilla, having heard Lothario's discourse, was afraid and 
amazed, and with great anger and many and discreet reasons did 
rebuke him, reviling the baseness of his thoughts, and the simple 
and little consideration that he had. But as women have naturally 
a sudden wit for good or bad, much more prompt than men, al- 
though when indeed they would make discourses, it proves defective; 
so Camilla found in an instant a remedy for an affair in appearance 
0 irremediable and helpless, and therefore bade Lothario to induce 
his friend Anselmo to hide himsel£ the next day ensuing, for she 
hoped to take commodity out of his being there for them both to 
enjoy one another with more security than ever they had before; 
and without wholly manifesting her proverb to him, she only ad- 
vertised him to have care thar, after Anselmo were hidden, he should 
presently come when Leonela called for him, and that he should 
answer her as directly to every question she proposed, as if Anselmo 
were not in place. Lothario did urge her importunately to declare 
her design unto him, to the end he might with more security and 
advice obscure all that was necessary. “I say,” quoth Camilla, “there 
is no other observance to be had, than only to answer me directly to 
what I shall demand.” For she would not give him account before. 
hand of her determination, fearful that he would not conform 
himself to her opinion, which she took to be so good, or else lest 
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depart from him purely. And if the worst befall, I shall only be 
defiled by mine own chaste blood, and the impure gore of the 

friend that ever amity saw in this world.” And saying of this, 
‘she pranced up and down the room with the poniard naked in her 
hand, with such long and unmeasurable strides, and making withal 
‘such gestures, as she rather seemed defective of wit, and a desperate 
fuffian than a delicate woman. 

“All this Anselmo perceived very well from behind the arras that 
covered him, which did nor a little admire him, and he thought 
that what he had seen and heard was a sufficient satisfaction of far 
"greater suspicions than he had, and could have wished with all 
his heart that the trial of Lothario’s coming might be excused, 
fearing greatly some sudden bad success. And as he was ready to 
manifest himself, and to come out and embrace and dissuade his 
wife, he withdrew himself, because he saw Leonela return, bringing 
Lotharia in by the hand. And as soon as Camilla beheld him, she 
drew a great stroke with the point of the poniard athwart the ward- 
tobe, saying, “Lothario, note well what I mean to say unto thee, 
for if by chance thou beest so hardy as to pass over this line which 
thou seest, ere I come as far as it, 1 will in the very same instant 
stab myself into the heart with this poniard which I hold in my 
| hand. And before thou dost speak or answer me any word, I would 
| first have thee to listen to a few of mine; for after, thou mayest say 
what thou pleasest. 

*“First of all, I would have thee, O Lothario! to say whether thou 
knowest my husband, Anselmo, and what opinion thou hast of 
him? And next I would have thee to tell me if thou knowest my- 
self? Answer to this withour delay, nor do stand long thinking 
‘on what thou art to answer, seeing they are no deep questions which 
I propose unto thee” Lothario was not so ignorant, but that from 
the very beginning, when Camilla requested him to persuade her 
husband to hide himself behind the tapestry, he had not fallen on 
the drift of her invention; and therefore did answer her intention 
so aptly and discreetly, as they made that untruth pass between 
them for a more than manifest verity; and so he answered to Camilla 
in this form: “I did never conjecture, beautiful Camilla, that thou 















‘wouldest have called me here to demand of me things so wide from 
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the purpose for which I come. If thou dost it to defer yer the 
promised favour, thou mightest have entertained it yet further off, 
Re pat ied ek el een eee 


excuse and excuser of greater errors than are mine. Thee do i ike 
wise know and hold in the same possession that he doth; for were it 


ee en eee 
perhaps some negligent or light behaviour af mine, which 1 
not call dishonesty, seeing that, as I presume, it hath now proceeded 
from me deliberately, but rather through the carelessness that 
‘women which think they are not noted do sometimes unwittingly 
commit. If not, say, traitor, when did I ever answer thy 


i 
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and 
fore I will chastise and give to myself the punishment which thy 
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fault deserveth. And because thou mightest see that T, being so 
inhuman towards myself, could not possibly be other than crucl to 
‘thee, I thought fit to call thee to be a witness of the sacrifice which 
I mean to make to the offended honour of my most honourable 

tainted by thee with the blackest note that thy malice 
could devise, and by me, through the negligence that I used, to 
shun the occasion, if I gave thee any, thus to nourish and canonise 
thy wicked intentions. 1 say again, that the suspicion I have, that my 
Kittle regard hath engendered in thee these distracted thoughts, is 
that which alllicteth me most, and that which | mean to chastise 
most 7 i 


do this, I, dying, will kill, and carry him away with me, that shall 
end and satisfy the greedy desire of revenge which I hope for, and 

T have; seeing before mine eyes, wheresoever 1 shall go, the punish- 
ment which disengaged justice shall inflict, it still remaining 
unbowed or suborned by him, who hath brought me to so desperate 
terms.” 

“And having said these words, she flew upon Lothario with in- 
credible force and lightness, and her poniard naked, giving such 
arguments and tokens that she meant to stab him, as he himself 
was in doubt whether her dernonstrations were false or true; where- 
fore he was driven to help himself by his wit and strength, for to 
hinder Camilla from striking of him, who did so lively act her 
strange guile and fiction, as to give it colour, she would give it a 
blush of her own blood: for perceiving, or else feigning that she 
could not burt Lothario, she said, “Seeing that adverse fortune will 
not satisfy thoroughly my just desires, yet at least it shall not be 
potent wholly to cross my designs.” And then striving to free the 
dagger hand, which Lothario held fast, che snatched it away, and 
directing the point to some place of her body, which might hurt 
her, but not very grievously, she stabbed herself, and hid it in her 
apparel near unto the left shoulder, and fell forthwith to the 
ground, as if she were in a trance. Lothario and Leonela stood 
amazed at the unexpected event, and still rested doubtful of the 
truth of the matter, seeing Camilla to lie on the ground bathed in 
her blood. ‘Lothario ran, all wan and pale, very hastily to her, to 
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pottage: and though they want fire of their own, yet may they 
have recourse to their neighbour's chimney, which if it do nt 
warm, yet will it weaken the cold: and finally, they sleep at night 
under a roof. I will not descend to other trifles—to wit, the wast 
of shirts and shoes, the bareness of their clothes, or the overloading 
of their stomachs with meat when good fortune lends them as good 
a meal—for by this way, which I have deciphered so rough and 
difficult, stumbling here, falling there; getting up again on the 
other side, and refalling on this, they attain the degree which they 
have desired so much; which many having compassed, as we have 
seen, which having passed through these difficulties, and sailed by 
Scylla and Charybdis (borne away flying, in a manner, by favour- 
able fortune), they command and govern all the world from a chair, 
turning their hunger into satiety, their nakedness into pomp, and 
their sleeping on a mat into a sweet repose among hollands and 
damask—a reward justly merited by their virtue. But their labours 
confronted and compared to those of the militant soldier, remain 
very far behind, as I will presently declare.’ 
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400, for he is at every step in jeopardy to lose his life. And what fear 
of necessity or poverty may befall or molest a student so fiercely as 
it doth a soldier, who, seeing himself at the siege of some impregnable 
place, and standing sentinel in some ravelin or half-moon, feels 
the enemies undermining near to the place where he is, and yet 
dares not to depart or abandon his stand, upon any occasion what- 
soever, or shun the danger which so nearly threacens him? but that 
which he only may do, is to advise his captain of that which passeth, 
to the end he may remedy it by some countermine, whilst he must 
stand still, fearing and expecting when he shall suddenly fly up to 
the clouds without wings, and after descend to the depths against 
his will. And if this appear to be but a small danger, let us weigh 
whether the grappling of two galleys, the one with the other in the 
midst of the spacious main, may be compared, or do surpass it, 
the which nailed and grappled fast the one to the other, the soldier 
hath no more room in them than two foot broad of a plank in the 
battlings, and notwithstanding, although he clearly see laid before 
him so many ministers of death, for all the pieces of artillery that 
are planted on the acverse side do threaten him, and are not distant 
from his body the length of a lance; and seeing thar if he slipped 
ever 30 little aside, he should fall into the deeps, doth yet nevertheless, 
with undaunted heart, borne away on the wings of honour, which 
spurreth him onward, oppose himself as a mark to all their shot, 
and strives to pass by that to narrow a way into the enemy’s vessel. 
And what is most to be admired is to behold how scarce is one 
fallen into that place, from whence he shall never after arise until 
the world’s end, when another takes possession of the same place} 
and if hhe do likewise turable into the sca, which gapes like an 
enemy for him also, another and another will succeed unto him, 
without giving any respite to the times of their death, valour, and 
boldness, which is the greatest that may be found among all the 
trances of warfare, Those blessed ages were fortunate which wanted 
the dreadful fury of the devilish and murdering pieces of ordnance, 
to whose inventor I am verily persuaded that they render in bell an 
eternal guerdon for his diabolical invention, by which he hath given 
power to an infamous, base, vile, and dastardly arm to bereave the 
most valorous knight of life; and that, without knowing how or 
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he feared that the discourse would not prove so savoury as they 
expected; but yet for all that he would tell it, because he would 
not disobey him. The curate and all the rest thanked him for his 
promise, and turned to request him again to begin his discourse; 
and he perceiving so many to solicit him, said that prayers were not 
requisite when commandments were of such force. ‘And therefore 
I desire you,’ quoth he, ‘to be attentive, and you shall hear a true 
discourse, to which perhaps no feigned invention may be compared 
for variety or delight.’ The rest, animated by these his words, did 
accommodate themselves with very great silence; and he, beholding 
their silence and expectation of his history, with a modest and 
pleasing voice, began in this manner. 
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‘I do moreover,’ said the gentleman, ‘know the sonnets which 
my brother composed.’ 

‘I pray you then, good sir,’ quoth the Captive, ‘ ‘repeat them; for 
perhaps you can say them better than I.’ 

‘With a very good will,’ answered the gentleman; ‘and that of 
the Goleta is thus.’ 
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goons of Barbary? for his riches, my brother's, and mine, would 
fetch thee from thence. O beautiful and bountiful Zoraida! who 
might be able to recompense thee for the good thou hast done to 
my brother? How happy were he that might be present at thy 
spiritual birth and baptism, and at thy nuptials, which would be so 

tous all’ These and many other such words did the judge 
deliver, so full of compassion for the news that he had received of 
his brother, as all that heard him kept him company in showing 
signs of compassion for his sorrow. 

‘The curate therefore, perceiving the happy success whereto his 
design and the captain's desire had sorted, would hold the company 
sad no longer; and therefore, arising from the table, and entering 
into the room wherein Zoraida was, he took her by the hand, and 
after her followed Lucinda, Dorothea, and the judge his daughter. 
‘The captain stood still 10 see what the curate would do, who, taking 
him fast by the other hand, marched over with them both towards 
the judge and the other gentlemen, and saying, ‘Suppress your tears, 
Master Justice, and glut your desire with all that good which it 
may desire, seeing you haye here before you your good brother and 
your loving sister-inJaw. This man whom you view here is the 
Captain Viedma, and this the beautiful Moor which hath done so 
much for him. The Frenchmen which I told you of have reduced 
them to the poverty you see, to the end that you may show the 
liberality of your noble breast.’ 

Then did the captain draw near to embrace his brother; but he 
held him off a while with his arms, co note whether it was he or 
no; but when he once knew him, he embraced him so lovingly, and 
with such abundance of tears, as did artract the like from all the 
beholders. The words that the brothers spoke one to another, or 
the feeling affection which they showed, can hardly be conceived, 
and therefore much less written by any one whatsoever. There they 
did briefly recount the one to the other their successes; there did 
they show the true love and affection of brothers in. his prime; 
there did the judge embrace Zoraida; there he made her an offer of 
all that was his; there did he also cause his daughter to embrace her; 
there the beautiful Christian and the most beautiful Moor renewed 
the tears of them all; there Don Quixote. was attentive, without 
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Quixote, feeling the roughness of the halter about his wrist, said, — 
“It rather seems that you grate my hand than that you cherish it; | 
but yet I pray you not to handle it so roughly, seeing itis no fauk 
of the evil which my will doth unto you; nor is it comely that you 
pupa p-emieaieracera arose 
‘on so small a part: remember that those which love well do not 
take so cruel revenge.’ But nobody gave ear to these words of Don 
Quixote's; for as soon as Maritornes had tied him, she and the 
other, almost burst for laughter, ran away, and left him tied in 
such manner as it was impossible for him to loose himself. 

He stood, as we have recounted, on Rozinante his saddle, having 
all his arm thrust in at the hole, and fastened by the wrist to the 
lock, and was in very great doubt and fear that if Rozinante budged 
never so little on any side he should fall and hang by the arm; 
and therefore he durst not once use the least motion af the world, 
although he might well have expected, from Rozinante’s patience 


could not finish it, it was a token that it was not reserved for them, 
but for some other; and therefore would never prove it again. Yee 
for all this he drew forward his arm to see if he might deliver 
himself; but he was so well bound as all his endeavours proved 
vain. It is true that he drew it very warily, lest Rozinante should 
stir; ond although he would fain have sat and secled bimeslflin 
the saddle, yet could he do no other but stand, or leave the arm 
behind. There was many a wish for Amadis his sword, against 
which no enchantment whatsoever could prevail; there succeeded 
the malediction of his fates; there the exaggerating of the want 
that the world should have of his presence all the while he abode 
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enchanted (as he infallibly believed he was) in that place; there 
he anew remembered his beloved Lady Duleinea of Toboso; there 
did he call oft enough on his good squire Sancho Panza, who, en- 
tombed in the bowels of sleep, and stretched along on the pannel af 
his ass, did dream at that instant but little of the mother that bore 
him; there he invoked the wise men Lirgandeo and Alquife to 
help him. And finally, the morning did also there overtake him 
so full of despair and confusion, as he roared like a bull; for he 
had no hope that by daylight any cure could be found for his care, 
which he deemed would be everlasting, because he fully accounted 
himself enchanted; and was the more induced to think so, because 
he saw that Rozinante did not move little nor much; and therefore 
he supposed that both he and his horse should abide in thar state 
without eating, drinking, or sleeping, until that either the malignant 
influence of the stars were past, or some greater enchanter had 
disenchanted him. 

But he deceived himself much in his belief; for scarce did the 
day begin to peep, when there arrived four horsemen to the inn- 
door, very well appointed, and having snap-hances hanging at the 
pommel of their saddles. They called at the inn-door (which yet 
stood shut), and knocked very hard, which being perceived by Don 
‘Quixote, from the place where he stood sentinel, he said, with a 
very loud and arrogant voice, ‘Knights, or squires, or whatsoever 
else ye be, you are not to knock any more at the gates of that castle, 
seeing it is evident, that at such hours as this, cither they which 
are within do repose them, or else are not wont to open fortresses 
until Phoebus hath spread his beams over the earth; therefore stand 
back, and expect till it be clear day, and then we will see whether 
it be just or no that they open their gates unto you.’ “What a devil, 
what castle or fortress is this, quoth one of them, ‘that it should 
bind us to use all those circumstances? If thou beest the innkeeper, 
command thar the door be opened; for we are travellers that will 
tarry no longer than to bait our horses and away, for we ride in post 
haste.’ “Doth it seem to you, gentlemen,’ quoth Don Quixote, ‘that 
1 kook like an innkeeper?’ ‘I know not what thou lookest like,” 
answered the other, ‘but well T know that thou speakest madly, in 
calling this inn a castle.’ ‘It is a castle,’ replied Don Quixote, ‘yea, 



































THE STOLEN PANNEL 449 


it: and as soon as Don Quixote saw it, he took it in his hands, and 
said, ‘See, sirs, with what face can this impudent squire affirm that 
this is a basin, and not the helmet that I have mentioned? and I 
swear to you all, by the order of knighthood which I profess, that 
this is the very same helmet which I won from him, without having 
added or taken anything from it.’ ‘That it is, questionless, quoth 
Sancho; ‘for since the time that my lord won it until now, he never 
fought but one battle with it, when he delivered the unlucky chained 
men; and but for this basin-helmet, he had not escaped so free as 
he did, so thick a shower of stones rained all the time of that 
conflict.’ 












































466 DON QUIXOTE 

him an island, or other equivalent thing, as I have promised, bis 
wages at least cannot be lost; for in my testament, which is made 
already, I have set down what he is to have, though not con 
formably to his many good services, yet according to my possi 
Sancho Panza bowed his head with great reverence, and kissed both 
his hands, for one alone he could not, by reason they were bound 
together; and presently those visions did lift up the cage and x- 
commodate it on the team of oxen. 
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498 DON QUIXOTE 
by chance into some wood so intricate as they cannot get out of it 
again in five or six days, and if a man’s paunch be not then well 
stuffed, or his wallet well stored, he may there remain, and be turned, 
as many times it happens, into mummy.’ 

‘Thou art in the right of it, Sancho,’ quoth Don Quixote; ‘go, 
therefore, where thou wilt, and eat what thou mayst; for I am 
already satisfied, and only want refection for my mind, which now 
I will give it by listening to this good fellow.’ ‘The same will we 
also give unto ours,’ quoth the canon, who therewithal entreated 
the goatherd to keep promise, and begin his tale. Then he, stroking 
‘once or twice his pretty goat (which he yet held fast by the horns), 
said thus, ‘Lie down, pied fool, by me; for we shall have time enough 
to return home again.’ It seemed that the goat understood him; 
for as soon as her master sat down, she quietly stretched herself 
along by him, and, looking him in the face, did give to understand 
that she was attentive to what he was saying; and then he began his 
history in this manner. 

















THE GOATHERD'S STORY 503 
| wit did not attribute her sin to ignorance, but rather to her too 
much lightness, and the natural infirmity of that sex, which for the 
| most part is inconsiderate and slippery. Leandra being shut up, 
Anselmo’s eyes lost their light, or at least beheld not anything that 
could delight them; and mine remained in darkness without light 
that could address them to any pleasing object, in Leandra’s ab- 
sence. Our griefs increased, our patience diminished; we cursed 
the soldier's ornaments, and abhorred her father's want of looking 
to her. To be brief, Anselmo and myself resolved to abandon the 
village and come to this valley, where, he feeding a great flock of 
sheep of his own, and J as copious a herd of goats of mine, we pass 
our lives among these trees, giving vent to our passions, cither by 
singing together the beautiful Leandra’s praises or dispraises, or 
by sighing alone, and alone communicating our quarrelsome com- 
plaints with Heaven. Many others of Leandra’s suitors have since, 
by our example, come to these intricate woods, where they use our 
very exercise; and they are so many as it seems that this place is 
converted into the pastoral Arcadia; it is full of shepherds and sheep- 
folds, and there is no one part thereof wherein the name of the 
beautiful Leandra resoundeth not. There one doth curse her, and 
termeth her humours inconstant and dishonest; another condemns 
her of being so facile and light; some one absolves and pardons her; 
another condemns and despises her, and celebrates her beauty; 
another execrates her disposition; and finally, all blame, but yet 
adore her; and the raving distraction of them all doth so far extend 
itself, as some one complains of disdain that never spoke word unto 
her, and some one laments and feels the enraged fits of jealousy 
though she never ministered any occasion thereof; for, as I have 
said, her sin was known before her desires. There is no cleft of a 
rock, no bank of a stream, nor shadow of a tree, without some 
shepherd or other, that breathes out his misfortunes to the silent 
air. The echo repeats Leandra’s name wheresoever it can be formed; 
the woods resound Leandra; the brooks do murmur Leandra; and 
Leandra holds us all perplexed and enchanted, hoping without 
hope, and fearing without knowledge what we fear. 
“And among all this fock of frantic men, none shows more or 
less judgment than my companion, Anselmo, who, having so many 





504 DON QUIXOTE 

other titles under which he might plain him, only complains of 
absence, and doth to the sound of a rebec (which he handles ad- 
mirably well) sing certain doleful verses, which fully discover the 
excellency of his conceit. I follow a more easy and, in mine opinion, 
a more certain way—to wit, I rail on the lightness of women, on 
their inconstancy, double-dealing, dead promises, cracked trust, and 
the small discretion they show in placing of their affections; and 
this, sir, was the occasion of the words and reasons I lately used to 
this goat, whom I do esteem but little because she is a female, 
although she be otherwise the best of all my herd. And this is the 
history which I promised to tell you, wherein, if I have been prolix, 
I will be altogether as large in doing you any service; for 1 have 
here at hand my cabin, and therein store of fresh milk and savoury 
cheese, with many sorts of excellent fruit, no less agreeable to the 
sight than pleasing to the taste.’ 









































518 GLOSSARY 
Disgusts, dislikes. Hippogriff, griffin, 
Disventures (disventuras), misadven- | His, its. 
tures. 
Dodkin (dos maravedis), a Dutch far- | Ignoring, being ignorant of. 
thing. Uliterate, wipe out. 
Doit, a Dutch coin worth about a far- | Iilude, deceive. 
thing. Uluded, frustrated. 
Dolour, grief. Mlustrate, render illustrious. 
Drajts,, designs. Imbosk, conceal. 
Draughts, devices, tricks. Impertinent, unsuitable, inconvenient. 
Drive, hurry on. Impregned, 


Earnest, payment in advance. 
Efssoons, soon. after. 
Embosk’(emboscasen), shelter, conceal. 
Embushing, concealing. 

Empannel, put panels on an ass. 
Emulated, regarded os a rival. 
Encask, envelope. 

Every foot (por momentos), continually. 





Expect, 
Exprobates, reviles, casts in the teeth. 


Facility, looseness. 

Facinorous (facineroso), evil doing. 

Farsed, stuffed. 

Fauno, faun, wild creature. 

File, thread. 

Files (filor), edges. 

Fluent, stream. 

Fond, foolish. 

Force, “of force, 

Forced, stuffed. 

Forcible, inevitable. 

Foreslows itself, tarries. 

Fortitude, luck. 

Frequentation, resort, habitation. 

Friskles, capers. 

Frumps, outs, 

Falling’ mace, 
clothes clean. 


Gallimaufry, hodge-podge, hash. 
Gamashoes, leggings. 

Gard, timing. 

Gandeamus, © be joyful. 

Gittern, small 

Gratify’ (agradeci 
Grossly, heavily. 
Gusts (gusto), pleasures. 
Gymnosophists, naked philosophers. 
Cypson, sypsy. 


Herd, herdsman. 
Hight, was called. 





of necessity. 








insults, slaps. 


hammer for beating 








Imprese (impresa), device. 





Intercur, 
Intertezed, interwoven. 


Tennet-wise, the stirrups short, the legs 
trussed up. 
Journey, day's fight. 


Kenned, knew. 
Kennel, dogs. 
Key-cold, cold as a key. 


Laughsome, ready to laugh. 
Leasings, lis 

Lecture, reading. 
Let, hindrance. 
Links, torches. 


Malet, mail, wallet. 

Malign (maligno), evil spirit. 

Marvedi, maravedi, the smallest Spanish 
coin, half a farthing. 

Meddled, intermixed. 

Minuity,’ small matter, 

Mochachoes, mustachios, 

Mumpsimus, any one who has got hold 
of a wrong word (“Mumpsimus™ in- 
stead of “Sumpsimus” in the Mass), 
an ignorant person. 

Murrey, mulberry coloured, 

Mushrubs, mushrooms. 





detail. 





Neeze, sneeze. 
North, lode-star. 
Nousled, nourished, nursed. 


GLOSSARY 


Ordinary, “walked the ordinary” (ha- 
biendo pascado lat acostumbradas), 
made the rounds, i. ¢., been exhibited 
through the streets. 


Paragon with, rival. 
Particular, in'a private station. 

Pash, blow. 

Pawns, pledges. 

Pensative (pensatioo), pensive. 

Period, limit, end. 

Pie, magpie. 

Pilled, robbed. 

Pillow-bere, pillow-case, lady's travelling 


Plain, lament. 
Plumes, feathers of a bed. 
coarse fish. 





Pricked, rode hastily. 
Propension, inclination, affection for. 
Prosecuted (prosiguio), continued. 
Provent, provender, food. 

Proverb (pensamiento), design. 
Publish, show abroad. 


Quader, square with, fit in, 
Quick, alive. 
Quitasoll, parasol. 


Raunching, tearing, clawing. 

Reasons, arguments. 

Rebec, small harp. 

Reccheless, thoughtless. 

Recchelessness, thoughtlessness. 

Receivers, acknowledgments. 

Reduce, bring back. 

Resolution “in resolution” 
tion), finally. 

Respectlessness, absence of respect. 

Restiness, obstinacy. 

Rounded, whispered. 

Rumour, noise, tumult. 


Runageter, renegades. 


(en resolu- 
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Seconding (segundar), repeating. 
Securely, without anxiety. 

Shor, bill, reckoning. 

Sideling, ‘sideways. 

Skill, plan, reason. 

‘Skinkers, hard drinkers. 

Snaphances, springlocks. 

Sort, issue in. 

Squamy, scaly. 

Staccado, stockade. 

Stomach, pride. 

Strait, narrow. 

Succeeded, befallen, occurred. 

Success, event. 

Successes, experiences, issues, accidents. 
Succory water, chicory-water. 





Tables, backgammon, 
Tallage, tax. 

Terms (termo), goal. 
Thill, shaft. 

Torment, judicial torture. 
Tracts, drawing ropes. 
Trance, swoon. 

Trance (paso), plight. 
Trances, passages, - 
Transversals, side strokes. 
Travails, labours. 
Treachour, traitor. 
Trucks, a kind of billiards. 


Umbrills (quitasoles), parasols. 
Unhappiness, ill-luck, awkwardness. 
Unhappy, awkward. 

Underprop, support. 

Untaxing, without taxing. 
Untowardly, crossly. 


Vent (rastrear), v. discover. 
Vent (venta), tavern, 
Viewed, examined. 

Virtue, curative quality. 


Want, be lacking. 
Warder-house, pantry. 
Warner, btadle. 
Welted, quilted. 
Winches, sharp turns. 
Wisely, wistfully. 
Wood, mad. 
Wreathings, windings. 
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